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NAT NORTON’S WILL; OR, THE 
LEGACY-HUNTERS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 
Our town was not old, as towns are reckoned in 
Europe. Within a century before the time of my 
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story, its site had been covered by the primeval 
forest ; but among American settlements it had a 
respectable antiquity, and the name at least was suf- 
ficiently ancient; for they called it Troy. Wherein 


our town resembled Priam’s city, 1 am not con- 
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versant enough with old-world topography to say. 
Its original projectors seem to have een sanguine 


men, They laid it out like an ipfant metropolis, | passport of some well-contrived mess; 


| ing was obliged to content herself with sending a 
| spy now and then into Cesar’s territory, under the 
, to find 


with streets, squares, we crescents, hut the tide of | out if possible the amount of his deficit. No in- 


traffic had never flowed so far west in Massachu- 
setts. The crescents had hecome cabbage-gardens, 
and the squares orchards: all but the central one, 
in whose midst stood a pump, crowned by the 
American eagle, and from which diverged four 
streets with sundry dependant langs, 

These constituted our Troy. It stood on the 
banks of a small river, which the same classic 
taste had named Scamander, but the title was long 
ago abbreviated to Skim. The surrounding country 
was a broad and cultivated plain, studded over with 
fields and farm-houses, most of which had belonged 
to the occupants’ grandfathers, and the population in 
general were an industrious well-to-do-people, with 
much of the sober-mindedness and sound education 
common to the New England states among them. 
The rank and fashion resided at Troy, and chiefly 
in Pump-square. There also stood our public build- 
ings, consisting of a bank, a town-hall, and two or 
three buildings dedicated to religious worship. All 
our notables were to be found in the same locality. 
Mr. Naresby, a popular preacher, young Westland, 
the poet, the very genteel Mathewsons, the clever 
Weatheralls, and last, not least, old Nat Norton, 
the richest man then known on the banks of the 
Skim. 

Nat was the largest shareholder in the Troy 
bank. He owned a dozen farms, which were let on 
good leases; half the houses in Homer-street, 
which he kept in capital repair; and some thou- 
sand acres of the uncleared forest land which 
skirted our plain to the northward, and supplied 


town and country with fire-wood. Nat was a ba- | 
chelor of above seventy years of age. He occupied | 
one of the best of his houses, which stood at the | 


corner of Homer-street, and opened on Pump- 
square. Its only inhabitant besides himself was a 
negro servant—not a slave, for I am thankful to 
say, the like was never seen in our country—but 


a free man, known by the martial name of Cesar. | i 
How long Cesar had been in old Norton’s service | 


I never knew; but at the period of my storyy—it is 


now some thirty years ago—the woolly hair was | 
growing thin, though he was still an actiye, merry 1 
little fellow, with little except muscle on his bones, fe 


and a look of genuine honesty and good-nature in 
his jet bok face. 
vesar’s achievements in housekeeping were be- 

lieved to approach the marvellqus. om front 
parlour to back kjéchen all things first-rate 
order, though no woman 
domestic administration 
and Cxsar’s occasional 
fair sex was, that she a 
work.” 

If Nat did not fully concur in that sentiment, he 
carried out its principle. Many a willing house- 


ex 
ways did more yoise than 


keeper might the rich man have found among his | 


female relations. As years and riches grew upon 
him, more than one had reminded Nat of his soli- 
tary state, and volunteered the dedication of her 
powers to his comfort; but old Norton’s churlish 
reply was so pertinaciously the same—‘ Cesar did 
well enough for him, and women should get houses 
of their own to manage’’—that the most persever- 





Ww gro alte to the | 
Ha at’s establishment ; | b 
‘opinion of the | had 


| telligence, that I could learn, was eyer obtained on 
| that subject. Cesar continued to discharge the 
| functions of footman, cook, and kitehen-maid, to 
| his master’s entire satisfaction, and Nat's age re- 
quired little care or attention. His large frame 
| was still firm and sound as a forest oak, though 
| years had made it gaunt and bony; his eye had 
still the samé hard keen glance. He could walk 
| to the most remote corner of his property on a win- 
| ter day, read his newspaper at the coffee-house, 
take his glass at the inn, and ride any distance in 
a wagon. Norton’s tenants regarded him as a to- 
lerable landlord ; his subscriptions to local charities 
were fairish, and his own house was comfortably 
supplied. But his youth had been poverty-stricken. 
His gains had been slowly gathered, and he had 
learned those careful, active, money-getting habits, 
which clung to him when they were no longer re- 
lisite. In remaining a bachelor, Nat had done 
Htle to support the principle he was wont to pro- 
pound to his would-be housekeepers. Single old 
entlemen are by no means numerous in the town- 
ships of New England, nor has their scarcity the 
effect of making them popular. Nat Norton was 
no exception to that rule. Besides being a bache- 
lor, he had odd ways and agtions—perhaps another 
consequence of te egndition ; for, not to speak 
of hig peculiay housekeeping, which our ladies 
could not help considering inyidions, he held, in 
spite of so goed sense and a large stock of 
worldly pradence, the immoveable conviction that 
every advance of friendship or social intimacy had 

a penepeotive reference to his lands a dalla 
his might have been but a peflection of the 
great value he himself set on those ions ; but 
| some among us tried to accoynt for it by the story 
of his youth. Nat Norton bad been the only son 
of a pising barvistep—the only ope of note ip our 
is mother had died early, and his father, 


pramise and pros was 
oie ls 
: leaving Nat nothing, when he was but 
yelations looked goldly on the a ; 
would assist him to follow his father’s 
pe ich was always the desire of Nat’s 
eart, and he was at to rg 


ore 8 appren 
| yemembered his to be salesman, 
scallected, that in those 


| ner, owner. ° 1 

| rare of slow ty apw gress, his rela- 
| tives begame more 8 more aw of their kindred 
| blood, that Bessy Bright, the girl whom he 
saved from drowning at the perilous ford of 
| our Skim, broke her plighted troth to him, and 
| married a merchant from Boston, without reason 
| or excuse, save that the merchant was rich and 
| Nat Norton was poor. 

It is probable that those early testimonials to 
the power of wealth did contribute to fasten that 
strange jealousy on Norton’s mind. The man had 
| never risen above his gatherings. He practically 
_ knew nothing beyond the things that perish with 
the using; and while pluming himself on their 

possession, Nat could imagine no higher motive in 
_ any of humbler fortunes who approached him, than 





| rise 
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tences. 


top and crown of Troy’s gentility: Mrs. Mathew- 


Miss Louisa did nothing. 

Readers, such examples as these are to be found 
even in steady, industrious New England. There 
was a piano and a card-basket in that house, as well 
as a circulating library and a milliner’s shop hard 
by, by the help of which the Mathewsons con- 
trived to exist, Mrs. Naresby was one of them in 
all things, especially in disliking the Weatheralls. 
The latter were cousins of the rich man too, and a 
stronger contrast to the Mathewsons could not be 
imagined. Mr. Weatherall, whom we generally 
called Ajutant, kept a wine and spirit store, a wood 
yard, and a flour-mill in full operation. Mrs. Wea- 
therall had a day-school and a dairy on her hands. 
The eldest son, Cato Domitian, sold dry goods, look- 
ed after a farm, and edited the “ Independent Tro- 
ian.” The second, Julius Alonzo, drove a stage, 
conducted a saw-mill, and collected subscribers for 
his brother’s paper. There were six Misses Wea- 
therall, every one wonderful girls for bread-raising, 
cheese-making, and I know not what. Besides 
which, one half were milliners, the other dyers and 
scourers, and all wrote for the “ Independent Tro- 
jan.” Nobody in Troy denied that they were clever, 
but everybody knew the Weatheralls were not rich. 
Some said they tried too much to do anything 
well; others, that haste of work often made waste 
of earnings; and of this last opinion were their 
neighbours, the Westlands. 

The Misses Westlands boasted that their father 
had been all his days a royalist and a gentleman. 
Be that as it would, he left them neat portions and 
a house in Pump-square at his death; they had 
no near relations; and, whether from choice or an 
over-esteem of their own merits, the two elder 
sisters remained single till an age after which 
ladies rarely change their names. Unswayed by 
their example, the younger sister had married, long 
ago, Captain Woodward, of the United States army, 
who died seven years afterwards of the yellow 
fever at New Orleans, leaving a young son, whom, 
in compliment to his wife’s family, he had named 
Westland. At their request, the widow with her 
orphan boy came back to her kind sisters, and the 
three lived together as before. With their prudent 
quiet ways they had enough for all the comforts 
. life, and Westland was the pet and joy of the 

ee. 


It would have been a perilous position for the 





nome 


Nat’s relations in some degree justified his pre- 
ventive vigilance. picid were a numerous body, 
including all the notables already mentioned, be- 
sides the widower Jonathan Bennet, who, with his 
two daughters, lived in the little cottage at the end 
of Skim-lane. To take them as they stood in 
order of importance, Mr. Naresby was a sort of | 
fashionable preacher. He had married the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Mathewson, Nat’s uncle 
on the maternal side, who had been a physician in 
large practice—a laborious, saving man, and who 
left his family, as we thought, well provided with 
shares in the bank, and a considerable sum from an 
insurance office. The Mathewsons were the very 


son did nothing; Dr. Adolphus did nothing; and 


to obtain a share, which, partly from a rude love of | best of characters, but I never knew a boy so 
honesty, and partly from searching selfishness, he 
was resolved they should not do under false pre- 


little spoiled by domestic indulgence, It made 
Westland neither puny, selfish, nor conceited. 
Mrs. Woodward was, like her sisters, an easy- 
minded, kind sort of woman; with little know- 
ledge, less earnestness, and a full persuasion that 
this world never produced the equal of her West- 
land. But the captain had been a soldier of the 
cross as well as of his country. His prayers, his 
precepts, and his example had not been in vain for 
his only son. At school, Westland was beloved 
for his kindly, placable temper. At college, his 
blameless life and steady application won the re- 
gard of his teachers, and the most thoughtless 
class-fellow could not help admiring his prepos- 
sessing appearance, his modest yet manly spirit, 
and his great love of letters. By the last-men- 
tioned there hung Westland’s most serious fault ; 
a considerable taste, and some talent for poetry, 
threatened to render him averse to hard applica- 
tion at his professional studies. There is no say- 
ing how much valuable time he might have wasted 
in writing odes to the setting sun, the seasons, 
and the Skim, Some samples had already appeared 
in the “ Trojan,” to the astonishment of our town 
and the admiration of aunts and mothers, who had 
them all framed and glazed in their front parlours. 
When the Bennets came from their old farm at the 
other end of the country to the cottage in Skim- 
lane, an acquaintance between him and the elder 
| daughter, Bessie, gradually sprung up, and, on 
farther mutual acquaintance, ripened into a deeper 
feeling. Then Westland began to perceive, what 
his own conscience had previously whispered, that 
time was given for higher purposes than mere 
relaxation ; that a certain provision, too, was ne- 
cessary for this life, and that, from the days of 
Homer, poetry had not been a paying profession ; 
so he bravely laid aside his manuscripts, his rhym- 
ing dictionary, and his pocket edition of the poets, 
consulted his mother and aunts, and, with their 
approval, took to studying hard for a physician. 
The Westlands were third, and the Bennets 
fourth cousins to Nat Norton; but of all his rela- 
tions the Bennets were the poorest. This, how- 
ever, had not been always the case. Old Jonathan 
inherited a large unincumbered farm from his 
father, and had a notably managing wife and two 
good daughters. Perhaps, indeed, Mrs. Bennet 
had managed too well for him. The weight of a 
man’s responsibilities helps to keep him steady at 
times; but whether she took more than her own 
share of the burden or not, Jonathan, in the course 
of his married life, unhappily turned out at once a 
sportsman and a politician. There was no hunting 
party he did not join, no meeting at which he did 
not make a speeth; and if Jonathan were wanted 
at any hour, the readiest place to find him was the 
nearest coffee-house or tavern. Hunting, speech- 
making, and frequenting taverns, had their natural 
effect on Jonathan’s affairs. His neglected farm 
became unprofitable. This was succeeded by what 
he called bad years, which, taken with his own ex- 
travagance, plunged him in debt, in the midst of 
which his patient and useful partner was sum- 
moned to eternity by a brief but violent illness, 
Mrs. Bennet died in greater peace than she had 
lived. ‘The reed on which she leant had be- 








come a spear;” and, in the failure of her earthly 
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comfort, she had learnt at last to place her trust 
above the changes of time and the instability of 
man. Slowly had that wisdom from above dawned 
on her soul, but it cheered her departure. She left 
her still young girls, without fear or murmur, to 
the care of their mother’s God, and her foolish 
husband to His rich mercy. Her death was a 
great shock to Jonathan. He missed her patient 
kindness and watchful care, and for some time was 
a mourner indeed; but, as time softened his grief, 
old habits resumed their sway; and the prayers and 


counsels of his departed wife might have been for- | 


gotten in former haunts and follies, but that, in the 
first great hunt he joined, Jonathan’s horse threw 
him over a rocky precipice with such violence that 
both his legs were broken. That accident, under 
a merciful Providence, wrought Jonathan’s com- 
plete reformation. He recovered only to be par- 
tially lame for life ; but he had leisure to see the 
sins and follies in which his strength had been 
spent, and rose with new purposes and objects. 
Deep in debt, and now unable to manage his farm, 
Jonathan sold it with all the stock and crop re- 
maining, paid every creditor to the last farthing, 
and retired to the cheap cottage in our quiet town, 
where he did some business in the cabinet-making 
line, for which he had a sort of natural turn; 
while his eldest daughter took in needlework, and 
his youngest, in our homely New England fashion, 
thought it no disgrace to take service. 

There were three years, and a most sisterly re- 
semblance, between Bessie and Annie Bennet. 
Indeed, so much were they alike in height, hair, 
and complexion, that a stranger would scarcely 
have observed any difference, except that Annie’s 
look was gayer and Bessie’s more thoughtful. 
There was, nevertheless, a greater difference with- 
in. To a more than ordinary understanding of 
temporal things, the elder sister added that higher 
wisdom whose motive and reward are alike beyond 
earthly good. This gave to her mind the sted- 
fastness of principle, and to her daily life a cheerful 
evenness of temper; while Annie, having no such 
anchor, though amiable, sincere, and prudent be- 
yond her age, was subject to every kind of chance 
and fancy, easily deceived by appearances and de- 
pressed by disappointments. 

Going to help in families was among: us consi- 
dered more respectable, for well-brought-up girls, 
than dress-making or doing plain work, and many 
wondered that Bessie preferred the latter. She was 
not a girl to talk of such things, but I suspect it 
went against her mind to leave the old man alone 
when Annie went to live with the genteel Mathew- 
sons. She got work enough, however, and Jona- 
than did wonderfully. He had a talent for round 
tubles and a genius for chests of drawers. There 


was not a family in the district that did not employ | 


him more or less; and, still better, Jonathan’s 
reformation had become lasting, and he was now a 
serious man. 

Such were the characters and conditions of Nat 
Norton’s relatives living about him in our quiet 
Troy. The rich man seldom visited their houses, 
and still more rarely were they admitted to his ; 
but he was a bond of hope and rivalry between 
them. The Mathewsons thought that, considering 
their nearness of kin and the honour of the house, 
Nat’s estates, real and personal, should devolve on 


|them. The Weatheralls believed that an indus- 


trious, go-a-head family should be preferred to all 
others, and Cato talked confidentially of enlarging 
the “ Trojan,” not to speak of sundry additional con- 
cerns which the family were to set up on that 
consummation. Mrs. Naresby spoke with great 
certainty of her husband’s sermons being pub- 
lished out of the legacy, and the three old ladies 
thought it would be very strange if the greater 
part were not bequeathed to their Westland. 
Whether or not Westland’s own expectations were 
strong I cannot say, but everybody agreed that 
the Bennets would positively get nothing. A man 
who had fallen from his own farm to be a mere 
artisan, could find no forgiveness in Nat’s eyes. 
Besides, his eldest daughter was called by a name 
which the old man considered offensive to his ear, 
ever since the days of Bessy Bright. In short, 
Nat set his face against Jonathan and his house- 
hold. Is there anything more curious—I had 


almost said amusing—than selfish calculations on 
legacies ? 


“ All men think all men mortal but themselves,” 


says the Night Thinker; and surely the utter 
forgetfulness of their own share in life’s uncer- 
tainty is never more fully displayed than in the 
reckoning on wills. 

Each family of Nat Norton’s relations contemned 
the pretensions of another to his testament. It 
was the source of a continuous though smothered 
feud, which each household carried on after its own 
fashion, except the cottagers of Skim-lane, for they 
were satisfied that nothing would be their portion. 
Such was the state of things, when Troy was sur- 
prised one morning by the report that Nat Norton 
had fallen from the scaffolding of one of his own 
houses then in progress of repair. There were no 
bones broken, but the old man was much shaken, 
and the doctor feared he was injured internally. 
To describe the sensation which this intelligence 
created would require a more graphic pen than 
mine. The Mathewsons came out at an unusually 
early hour; the Weatheralls forsook their varied 
industry, and the three old ladies never crossed 
the square so quickly in all their previous lives. 
Nat’s house was the point of rendezvous ; and the 
proofs of affection, solicitude, and regard which 
were there lavished on the still crusty old man 
astonished even Cesar. There was not one, young 
or old, man or woman, who did not volunteer to 
take up his or her abode in the house, and attend 
upon him night and day. Indeed, so determined 
were some of them on this point, that the elder 
Miss Westland came provided with a piece of work, 
Mrs. Weatherall with the “Complete Housewife” 
to study, and Mrs. Mathewson with a quire of note 
paper in her writing-case, partly of the mourning 
kind, to write letters concerning the dear old man. 

A high authority tells us that “he who is greedy 
of gain troubleth his ‘own house,” and, one may 
safely add, the houses of others also. The long- 
suppressed rivalry of his relations burst forth round 
Nat’s sick-bed. Doctor Adolphus showed more 
than ordinary contempt for the Messrs. Weatherall, 





and the ladies, to speak in metaphor, jostled each 
| other sadly. That was all the toil, speculation, 
| and laying up of a long life procured for Nat 
| Norton. Like many worldly-wise men, however, 
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his intellect, though narrow, was acute, and, in 
the unadvised solitude of his single days, Nat had 
made an extraordinary provision against this fore- 
seen annoyance. When the shock of his fall had 
in some degree subsided, he calmly requested his 
relatives to assemble round his bed, as he had 
something of great importance to communicate. 
The words to them were sufficient. The next 
moment they stood round him in various attitudes 
of grief—all but Bessy Bennet, who had come to 
inquire for her father’s cousin, and, knowing her 
presence unwelcome, paused at the door. 


“ My dear relations,” said Nat, speaking with | 
his wonted precision and keenly immoveable look, | 


“you know that I am an odd sort of a man, and 


that I have a deal of property to leave ; my will is | 
not yet made; but I have a special dislike to | 
troubling anybody with my illness; and I warn | 
you all, that whoever comes near the house from 


this hour till my decease or recovery will be disin- 


herited.” : 
(To BE CONTINUED.} 





ASTRAL WONDERS. 


Svcn is the title of an admirable lecture recently 
delivered before the Church of England Young 
Men’s Society, in Freemasons’ Hall ; and when we 
state that the lecturer was the Rev. J. Craig, M.a., 
the proprietor of the celebrated Wandsworth tele- 
scope, which in space-penctrating power exceeds 
Lord Rosse’s nearly as much as his monster glass 
surpassed the instruments of some of his astronomi- 
cal predecessors, our readers will participate with us 
in the pleasure with which we witness its publica- 
tion. Many persons, ever since the announcement 
that this powerful achromatic instrument had 
been constructed, and was about to turn its pene- 


| ing in a speculative mania—deliberately declares it 
| as his firm belief, that “however intangible some 
may esteem light to be, we shall reach a time, if 
we have not arrived at it already, when we shall 
be able to put this so-called intangible substance 
under a microscope ; and I should not be at all sur- 
prised that you may yet live to see, in the very 
light that garnishes this our globe, consisting 
though it does of very small globules—which 
cannot be larger than the millionth part of a grain 
| of sand, or else they would puncture out our eye- 
| sight as easily as would an arrow-shower of needles, 
so quickly do they move—I say, I should not be 
at all surprised to find that you will be enabled to 
| put its diamond-like droppings under a microscope, 
more easily than we formerly could place under its 
range the emerald joinings of a dragon-fly’s wing, 
or the downy feathers of the variegated butterfly.” 
It will be interesting to know, that besides the 
general desire to obtain a deeper insight into the 
works of God, one of the principal reasons that 
induced Mr. Craig to undertake the construction 
of his prodigious telescope was, that he might be 
able to pursue his investigations into the nature 
and properties of light. It appears that his devo- 
tion to this particular branch of study dates from 
a very early period of his life; and he gives the 
following anecdote of his youthful days as fur- 
nishing a suggestive hint to him in the philoso- 
phical inquiries of his maturer years. ‘“ When 
I was a boy,” he says, “ from some cause or other I 
was put into a dark room, and tried to escape out 
of it. I had a knife in my pocket, and I began to 
cut a hole in the door to try to get quietly away 
| by coming at the latch. Still something occurred 
which induced me to wish to remain where I was. 
I heard a footstep, and I knew I was not doing 
; quite right. When I pulled my hand back, the 


| sun happened to be shining very much, and I 
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trating eye to the face of the sky, have been | saw little globules running off in all directions. 
awaiting, with eo impatience of we pee aag 0 | I — = oe = ys a 1 : 
the disclosure of some new and startling facts | again put out my hand, and on pulling it back, 
respecting the mechanism of the heavens, and the | saw the little globules running off as before. When 
Se Pee icant cpecke To. suck: this ide | elildish thing. 1 felt cevtate then that light was 
ut an insignificant speck. ‘ ; 2 , at lig 
pamphlet will be highly acceptable. It contains | a fluid, and could run off our fingers like water ; 
some striking statements, which will be new to and if you feel any interest in light, and will exa- 
many tyros in the science, couched in plain terms, mine for yourselves, you will see that light is truly 
and by means of familiar illustrations rendered | a fluid: it has its waves, its currents, its ocean 
intelligible to all ordinary readers. The lecture, | deeps ; and our telescopes may yet tell us some- 
soy tr ie nidiay tne aginsinev-gaiam | Sivedinee cum tas ibalion 
ence for the almighty Being upon | s matter 0 ar , OX- 
works the author so discriminatingly descants, which | cept by familiar comparisons, it is to form any ade- 
Spy ete ae cay mabetien of ecomading (Salk wedge, Gab ile the: aobenany Gente 
is sort. Without any intention of exhausting | and weights, wit he ast , 
the publication of the ie of precious ore that | deal. = it aga ro our finite a 
everywhere interlace its pages, we may yet be per- | standings have been aided of late years, through 
mitted to cull a few qaleue as ooials of the | the commendable attempts that have been made 
richness of the soil. | by writers and lecturers, to popularize and simplify 
Among the first lessons which we received in | the sublime facts of sidereal science. Mr. Craig, 
natural philosophy, no proposition was stated with in the contribution before us, has now added his 
a more Gogusaiio tontalatey of its axiomatic truth, | mite to this fund of felicitous illustration. For 
than that which declared light to be a subtle, im- | example, with the view of facilitating our compre- 
— and imponderable substance. It appears, hension of the size of our globe, he employs the 
owever, that this, in — hey waa a | agers simple “ag of regan ~ ‘‘° a 
received opinions of our boy , is likely to be | to stand,” says he, “upon one of the highes 
euploded “ the spirit of scicatific coseanels Gets is | mountains in Wales —Snowdon for eerie 
abroad. For the Rev. Mr. Craig—a gentleman | look around you for ten hours a day—(an e 
who is not for a moment to be suspected of indulg- | ten hours bill has shown us that men should not 
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work longer than ten hours out of the twenty- 
four)—if you were to look, supposing such a thing 
possible, from a high mountain, about sixty miles 
round you, or thirty miles radius, it would take 
you thirty years to see the whole of this our globe.” 
Then, having set us wondering through all our 
faculties at the mighty bulk and the immenseness 
of the outspread surface of the planet which we 
inhabit, he next proceeds to take us another step 
in the shining highway of creation, which leaves 
our powers of apprehension quite paralyzed and 
awe-stricken. He goes on to compare this great 
dwelling of the human race with one of the starry 
host known as Alpha Lyre, which has lately been 
measured ; and states that, supposing this bulky 
globe of ours to be only of the size of a pin’s head, 
then the comparative diameter of the beautiful orb 
in question would be two miles and a quarter. 
Now if that which is represented by the pin’s head 
would consume thirty years to complete its survey, 
how many thousand years would it take to scan 
the surface of Alpha Lyre? Here is a problem 
for our young mathematical readers to solve! The 
old comparison of mountain and mole-hill is now 
utterly at fault, and can no longer express the 
ideas that are descending upon our age. 

Again—to return from the mighty and the mag- 
nificent to the minute—in illustrating the infinite 
minuteness of the animal creation, even as brought 
to light in this world and with our present im- 
perfect instruments of observation, Mr. Craig 
says :— Let me ask you what you think is the 
middle-sized animal that we know of in creation, 
taking the whale as the largest creature of which 
we have any cognizance. You will be surprised 
when I tell you, that the middle-sized animal, from 
the whale downwards, is not the elephant, as you 
might imagine, but the mite in a cheese !”’ 

There are few questions, perhaps, connected with 
the explorations of the celestial telescope, that ex- 
cite such deep interest and curiosity among the 
amateur students of astronomy as that which 
relates to the inhabitation of the moon. Many, 
we remember, were the airy speculations and poetic 
dreamingss of our earlier years upon this fascinat- 
ing theme; and ardently did we long for the 
dawning of that period when science and art com- 
bined-should triumph over apparently insuperable 
difficulties, and set this long-discussed topic satis- 
factorily at rest. Happily, we already seem to be 
in a fair way to witness the solution of this grand 
problem. The revelations of the Wandsworth 
telescope in respect to the “ pale queen of night ”’ 
are wonderful almost to fabulousness. Lest we 
should be thought to exaggerate the statements of 
Mr. Craig on this subject, we will allow him to 
speak for himself :-— 


“ Now, concerning the moon,” he says, “let me tell 
you what friends of mine have seen. I found all the 
telescopes used for looking at the moon were directed 
to the craters, and then to the mountains. They could 
scarcely do otherwise, because these telescopes were of 


that comparatively smaller size and construction, that | 


it required a very large object to be at all seen. But 
these are not the places, if there are any inhabitants 
of the moon, to look for them. If you wanted to see 
whether there were persons in this earth, you would 
not get into a balloon and go to the top of Mount Ve- 
suvius, and look into the crater, and then say, because 


| you saw no persons there, that there were no inhabit- 
| ants in the earth. I think therefore it is not a fair 
| report concerning the moon to tell us, ‘Oh, it is full of 
| mountains, full of craters; it is a volcanic, desolate 
| globe, without an inhabitant.’ Now, I saw through 
| my telescope, with a pretty high power, a particular 
‘rock, something like Cleopatra’s Needle, which must 
| have been nearly half as high as our Alps. There was 
‘no voleanic eruption round about it, but it rose up 
| distinctly and clearly out of the level plain. I then 
| looked at other mountains and craters, and from what 
I saw, I conceive that though there be only one-third 
| of the moon which consists of level plains, it has, in its 
| proportion, as large a quantity of space to be inhabited 
as our own globe. If you take away our oceans and 
| our mountains, I do not believe there is on this earth 
more than a third part which can be inhabited by man. 
| I am told by a person who has looked through my 
telescope, that he can distinctly see, when he puts on 
| high powers, that much of the plains of the moon are 
| level, and he imagines that in the neighbourhood of 
Plato, where this peak-like rock arises, there is a green- 
ness and a verdure to be seen there, evidently demon- 
strating that on such spots the soil is alluvial. 

* Now, let me tell you what power is necessary to 
be put on the telescope to see an object six feet square. 
The focal length of the telescope is eighty feet, and the 
usual power that a good optician can put on a tele- 
scope is a hundred to the foot. On that calculation, 
therefore, the telescope would give us 8000 magnifying 
power, supposing the atmosphere permitted it. But 
power much less than that, a power of 6000, would 
enable us to see a railway-carriage moving through the 
moon. Of course I do not expect to see an object of 
that nature ; but if there are creatures of the size of 
six feet square, in one of the hundred hours described 
by Sir William Herschel, you would see it distinctly. 
An elephant, or two elephants together, might very 
well be seen when moving. I do not say the atmo- 
sphere is suited for that, but I do say that a power of 
six thousand put upon a telescope, will give you a land- 
scape twenty miles in diameter, and anything in that 
space the size of six feet square will be seen. We may, 
therefore, hope in good time to answer the question, 
whether or no there are inhabitants in the moon. We 
do not require a building as large as Westminster 
Abbey to ascertain that.” 


Among the scientific novelties that are “ looming 
in the distance,” we are almost promised a verit- 
able image of the moon, formed by her own light, 
through the photographic process, and which, 
being placed upon the drawing-room table, may be 
contemplated at onr leisure through the medium 
of the stereoscope. 

It is much to be regretted that, owing to the 
immense refracting power of the lenses employed 
in its construction, Mr. Craig’s telescope cannot, 
with safety to the human eye, direct its searching 
glances into the face of the fiery sun. The lec- 
turer is not without hopes, however, that this 
serious impediment may ere long be conquered ; 
and he tells a striking anecdote of the.danger con- 
nected with the misuse of this far-reaching me- 
dium of intercourse between earth and the starry 
skies. “A friend,” he says, “came down with me 
to look through the telescope, and he said, ‘ 1 want 
very much to look at the sun.’ I did not know 
what he was doing at first, but the telescope was 
just directed to the sun, and he said he was going 
to look at it. I said to him: ‘ My dear sir, if you 
should attempt to look at the sun through that 
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telescope you would be killed instantly He did 


not believe me. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘just look.’ There | 
happened to bé a piece of wood lying upon the | 


ground, and I put it in the focal point, where the 
sun was shining very brightly, and inem instant 
the heat of the sun set fire to it. 
you had been there, it would have burnt through 
your eyes to the opposite side of your head.’” 


In speaking of the luminous belts that encircle | 


Saturn—a phenomenon that has caused so much 


speculation and discussion among our great astro- | 
nomers—Mr. Craig, with a modesty learnt from | 
the frequent mistakes of his illustrious predeces- | 


sors, ventures to express a somewhat novel opinion. 


He considers the two rings, long since discovered, | 


to be something similar to those which are known 


to revolve round the sun, and to be composed of | 


innumerable meteoric stones, or starlits of different 
refractory powers, according to their size. 
reference to the third ring, so recently discovered, 
and which is palpable now to ordinary instruments, 


he hazards the conjecture that it is a new forma- | 
tion, and that it will continue to increase in| 


brightness. “I cannot, in fact,” he remarks, 


“avoid concluding that such powers as Sir William | 


Herschel was able to bring upon the planet Saturn, 


and its rings, were quite able to show the third | 
ring; had it been then in existence; but he, | 


although facile princeps the chief of observers, 
did not see this ring. Lately, I had a brief con- 
versation with Lord Rosse, and his lordship stated, 
as I understood him, that even when he stopped 
down his smaller three-foot telescope to an aper- 
ture of eight inches, he then could see the third 
ring distinctly. So that you find now it is no 
marvel to see the third ring of Saturn; for, so far 
from its requiring the six-foot mirror to bring it 
into view, a small aperture, not exceeding eight 
inches, in his lordship’s small reflector, is sufficient. 
Any gentleman who has an achromatic telescope 
of five inches diameter, and will direct it to Saturn 
at a suitable time—after a frosty night, for in- 
stance, or when the atmosphere is not boiling—he 
will be able to see the third ring for himself. In- 
deed, a personal friend of my own has assured me 


he has seen, with his five-inch achromatic, this | 


third ring.” In order to give his audience an 
approximate idea of the astounding magnitude of 
these rings, the lecturer further declared, that if 
our globe were one solid mass of mortar, and there 
was one giant arm able to take that mortar for the 
purpose of covering the rings and plastering them 
over, there would not be enough to clothe them. 

Other curious and suggestive facts crowd upon 
us; but we must refrain, referring our readers to 
the little work itself* for further information upon 
this attractive subject. We cannot close, however, 
without citing one excellent passage, which serves 
to show how the records of scripture, rightly in- 
terpreted, are confirmed and illustrated by the 
disclosures of science from age to age, and which 
also meets and disposes of the sceptical objection 
that is sometimes raised in relation to the Mosaic 
account of the elimination of light :— 


“ There are certain stars mentioned in the Bible, 
full of interest. I refer to the Pleiades. In Job 
XXXviii, it is said, ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influence 





* Astral Wonders; by Rev. J. Craig, m.a. London: Seeleys. 


I then said, ‘If 


And in | 
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| of the Pleiades?’ The word in the Hebrew is not 
Pleiades, but Chimah; and it is very curious that this 
word literally means @ hinge or an axle that turns 
round and moves other bodies along with it. Nowa 
| question began to arise as to whether our sun had any 
motion. It was clearly ascertained that it and all its 
planets are in motion towards a particular part of the 
| heavens, in the constellation Hercules. Our sun is 
moving, indeed, so rapidly through space, that in one 
year, the extent of its motion is 33,550,000 miles. 
| When Argelander and others found the direction in 
which the sun was moving through space, they began 
to think, ‘As our sunis the centre of our planetary 
system, where is the centre round which our sun is 
| moving?’ This was a very difficult problem, and 
learned men began to consider it. After lengthened 
| observation, they began to fix upon that part of Taurus 
where there is a bright star called Aldebaran. That 
| was found not to answer their calculations. They 
afterwards fixed upon what is here called the Pleiades, 
the largest one of which is, in fact, the star Alcynoe; 
and that, it appears, is the centre of our system round 
which we are all revolving. How interesting, then, is 
the word ‘Chimah,’ in the original scriptures, as it is 
precisely the term which best tallies with our scientific 
I like to look at the Hebrew words, be- 
cause, a short time ago, a person said to me: ‘I cannot 
| credit the Bible account, for we find that light must 
have been in existence long before this world was made, 
and it must have taken thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, or 
seventy thousand years for the light to travel from 
some of those distant bodies to our earth; so that 
they evidently were made a long time before Adam’s 
day, for us to be able to see their light, while, what 
says the Bible? “Let there be light, and there was 
light”—as if light was then first created.’ Now it so 
happens that this is not the correct rendering of the 
Hebrew words. They mean, ‘Let light appear ;’ and 
merely imply, that the light which had a previous 
existence was then to appear out of the darkness.” 





| discoveries. 





THE OBSTINATE SHOP. 


Waite occasionally threading our way through 
the great routes of traffic intersecting London in 
all directions, and contemplating the miles of shops 
which form the most attractive feature that com- 
merce condescends to exhibit to the world, we have 





| often compared them, in imagination, to the human 


| face divine. Such a comparison may be a fanciful 
| conceit on our part, which, it may be, will hardly 
‘hold good in all respects; yet are there some 
| points of resemblance worthy, perhaps, of a passing 
| notice, and suggestive too of reflections not abso- 
| lutely devoid of a moral significance. Look, for 
| instance, at yonder jeweller’s shop, with its win- 
| dow of one clear and solid crystal, behind which, 
| all arranged with exquisite taste, the gold, the 
| silver, and the precious gems, of which a curious 
| art has more than doubled the value, are glittering 
| with a splendour that dazzles the eye, and accumu- 

lated with a profusion that defies calculation. What 
| a favoured shop it is! how it might roll in riches, 

if it were given to rolling! what a smiling face it 
| bares to the public view! and how it laughs at 

everything, and how it ignores in toto the rise and 

fall in the price of the four-ponnd loaf! Then, 

look again at that remarkable contrast over the 

way, which sells—no, which wants to sell—a few 
| wretched daubs of worthless pictures that nobody 
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is simple enough to buy; see what a dirty face 
it has, and how the grimy tears trickle down its 
unwashed cheeks of bulging crown-glass; with what 
a moody, desperate, half-suicidal look it confronts 
the passers-by, who will not stop to make its ac- 
quaintance; and note how it despairs of ever 
making its way in the world, and is fast dying out 
drearily and dirtily, and vanishing into oblivion. 
Again, a little farther on—see what an impudent 
shop is here! look at his brazen assumption; he 
actually walks out of his way, and pushes you out 
of yours; he has thrust himself out of doors, and 
lays half his length along upon the pavement. 
* Look at me,” he says, “ here I am; I’m some- 
body, let me tell you. What do I sell? what 
don’t I sell? Tell me that. Whatever you want 
I’ve got, you may depend upon it; and if you pass 
on without buying, why it is so much the worse for 
you.” This fellow deals in everything, because he 
wants to deal with everybody—and he does it too, 
and grows corpulent in quick time. Here again is 
another little shop, altogether as modest as his 
neighbour is impudent; he is too bashful to push 
himself forward, but retires a little back from the 
crush of thronging pedestrians; he is humble- 
minded, but yet bright and cheerful, with the con- 
sciousness of modest merit; he makes no great pre- 
tensions, but says to the discerning customer, “ I 
have that within which passeth show ;” and so he 
has—choice works of art, valuable old tomes, me- 
dieval manuscripts, coins dug up from buried em- 
pires, and many other things rare and worth seeking 
after by those who want them and know their 
value. A: few paces further on, and here is another 
specimen of shop nature, with a face like that of a 
gamester’s bully, in which lying and robbery are 
to be read in every feature; he is all pretence and 
wire-blind, and has nothing to sell, except perhaps 
a few cabbage-leaf cigars, and a dozen or two of 
imitative meerschaums, which are nothing but 
mere shams of pipe-clay. He opens his mouth as 
wide as a barn-door, and talks of horses! horses! 
horses ! he pretends to understand all the disrepu- 
table mysteries of the turf, and invites you to come 
in and win; but don’t yield to his blandishments ; 
if you do, you will find him as dirty and empty 
within as he is pretentious without, and smelling 
most likely of aleohol and stale beer and tobacco. 
He is a betting-shop, thoroughly abandoned and 
unprincipled—a loathsome weed in our streets, 
which those who have the power should pluck up 
and destroy. 

Are there not, further, shops of every variety 
of disposition and shade of character? Don’t we 
see shops of good principle, trying to do what they 
can for the benefit of mankind? and don’t we 
see too, sometimes, low and insolent ones, that 
ought to be ashamed to show their faces? Are 
there not shops so warm and snug and well-lined 
that they don’t care a pin for appearances or the 
opinion of the world, but button up their pockets 
and snap their fingers at everybody? Then is 
there not the harum-scarum shop, dashing like 
mad, now at one thing and now at another, and 
doing a world of mischief to its neighbours, while 
it ruins itself in the process? Moreover, have we 
not seen the repentant shop, which, after a youth of 
insane vagaries, settles down at last to respecta- 
bility and an honest trade? And, lastly, have we 





not all seen, and don’t we see every day, the hypo- 
critical shop, with its front of shining brass and 
late glass, and its counterfeit goods and fraudu- 
ent announcements ? and doesn’t it smash, and go 
to ruin before our eyes, every day, only to begin 
again to-morrow? ‘There is no denying all this, 
and no escaping, either, the conviction that shops 
have a way of their own, and that it is sometimes 
very difficult to break them in, and make them take 
to the right way—the way to competence through 
the route of honesty. And this brings us to the 
subject of the preseut paper—the Obstinate Shop, 
whose history we shall very summarily record. 

We may almost be said to have known the Ob- 
stinate Shop before it was born, seeing that some 
eleven years ago it was a small patch of ground 
about twelve feet square, backed by a dead wall, 
and inhabited by a very quarrelsome cock, gene- 
rally in a state of mud and excitement, and three 
or four roopy hens, fenced in by a dilapidated 
railing. One day this happy family were sud- 
denly summoned to the silent land, and before 
their bones were picked bare, a gathering of bricks 
and mortar and deal boards assembled on the spot, 
and in a few weeks the obstinate shop rose into 
being. Like the “fine little boy” of the nursery 
“myth, 

“ Tt came into the world with two eyes in its head, 

The one was green and the other was red ;” 


in other words, it was born “a doctor’s shop,” as 
the neighbours called it, with two monstrous car- 
boys of crimson and emerald hues, which had a 
prodigious effect at night time, as they glared 
across the road and routed the horses from the 
cabstand, which heretofore had held undisputed 
possession of the ground. It began its career as 
“ Mepicat Haut,” which words in golden letters 
were blazoned upon its forehead, and its first at- 
tempts at speech were such unintelligible jargon 
as defied comprehension. “ Ext. sen. pulv. jal. 
tinct. rhub.,” it said; and then, “ tart. em. pulv. 
ipecac.,” and more of the sort ; then’it would ring 
the changes with “ glaub. sal. g. ammon. sapon. 
cast.,” etc., etc. Whether it was that this kind of 
rhetoric was lost upon the neighbourhood, or 
whether they were well enough supplied with 
that sort of goods already, we cannot undertake 
to say; but after staring for three whole months 
through his green and red orbs, the shop was tired 
out, dismounted the Medical Hall, sent off its 
goggle eyes to a less benighted neighbourhood, and 
shut himself up in dudgeon for a whole month. 

It recovered its temper at the end of that time, 
and showed quite a joyful face when a young new- 
married couple came and crammed it full of gay 
prints and silks, and shawls and dresses, and laces 
and gloves, and everything that ladies love so 
dearly to wear, and to tumble about on the counter. 
The new mistress was industrious enough, and 
might be seen, “ a portrait of a lady at full length,” 
any morning at seven o'clock, as she stood in the 
empty window, dressing it for the day, while her 
husband polished the glass, swept the floor, and ar- 
ranged the goods inside. Too soon, however, the 
cheerful face became overshadowed with a cloud, 
and then it grew sallow and careful, and then it 
disappeared for some months, while the husband 
had all the work to do alone: his face, too, grew 
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longer and longer, and from a hopeful man he grew | half of the window cut away, and exhibiting an 
a sorrowful one; and when the young wife ap- | interior crammed with pork, bacon, butter, cheese, 
peared again, with an infant at her bosom, she was | hams, French eggs, etc. etc., all, as the modest 
no longer a cheerful, but a worn and withered | Dodds declared, of very first-rate quality. In 
woman, and hopeless, but for the child which | spite of a marked want of encouragement from the 
elung round her heart, and was never out of her | very first, Dodds waited for trade, with a convic- 
arms. The poor man, it was plain, did not know | tion that it must come at last, when the merit of 
how to act; his goods spoiled, or went behind | his articles had had time to make its way. Find- 


the fashion for want of a sale; but still he held 
on—for two years he did so, and then came debt 
and difficulty, in the midst of which he disap- 
peared. It seemed all the fault of the obstinate 
shop ; it would not do business, in spite of all their 
hard work and harder thrift. 


“ A cobbler he was, and he sat in a stall,” 


who had the shop next ; it had been let to him ata 


ing customers would not come to him, he went in 
search of them; hawked his country pork around 
among the neighbours, and when he could not get 
| it off fresh, pickled it, to save its life, and got in 
‘more. He left no stone unturned to raise a con- 
|nexion; he canvassed personally, billed, puffed, 
and circularized the whole parish, but all to no 
purpose ; the obstinate shop would not give in; so 
Dodds gave out, and moved half a mile lower down 








low rent, in consequence of the failure of the former | the road, where he has thriven well since. 

tenants, and he sat there hammering away upon| “ Buy a pair of fine soles this morning, sir— 
his lapstone gaily enough ; and he might have sat _ beautiful cod’s head and shoulders—any fine salmon 
there to this day, had he been content to let it re- | to-day, sir?” such were the accents which sud- 
main a cobbler’s-stall. But he must needs take it | denly assailed our ears as we were strolling past 
into his head to make it a dashing cheap shoe shop, | the obstinate shop, a few weeks only after the 
with borrowed capital; and in less than twelve | departure of Dodds. Finn the fishmonger had 
months he went the way of his predecessors. The | taken his plaice and succeeded to the butterman’s 
shop was as obstinate with the cobbler as it was | board, merely depressing it to an inclined plane. 
with the draper, and he was obliged to retire with | It was evident very soon that Finn was a man 
his lapstone and last to his original cellar, where— | either of extraordinary penetration or of very 
for cobblers have a philosophy as tough as sole- | limited capital, for he had decamped within a fort- 











leather, and proof against adversity—we are happy 
to state he still plies his useful calling. 

A tailor tried it next; but, as he rarely tried on 
a suit upon a customer’s back, or succeeded in 
taking the measure of the neighbourhood, the good 
man, in the course of a very few months, justified 


the oracular decree of the united company of cab- | 


men who watched his operations, and was, to use 
the precise terms of their prophecy, himself “wound 
up,” and compelled to depart. 

By this time the shop had got a bad character, 
which there is no doubt that it richly deserved ; 
the bill-stickers began to cast a longing eye upon 
its shutters, now grown dingy and blistered, as 


they went their rounds; one adventurous knight | 


of the brush, unable to resist the opportunity, 
clapped a broadside in the centre ; this served as a 
signal to the whole tribe, and in a few days the 
obstinate shop was swaddled in the large-type lite- 
rature of trade. How long it remained thus 
papered up, while the idle vagabonds of the district 
played pitch-halfpenny beneath its shadow, we 
cannot exactly say ; but we distinctly recollect the 
astonishing efforts of the waterman of the cab- 
stand, who for two whole days was digging, scrap- 
ing, rubbing, and swilling his way through the 
solid hide of placards, to get at the shutters be- 
neath. These were at length exhumed, taken 
down, and refreshed with a coat of paint; the dust, 
dirt, and old shreds of broadcloth, scraps of list, 
and other disjecta of the vanished tailor, were 
swept forth, and the place cleaned and put in trim. 
Then a broad-shouldered man, with clean white 
apron and sleeves to match, was seen going in and 
out in company with a number of barrels, boxes, 
and baskets, and canvass-covered packages of vari- 
ous sizes ; up went a projecting sign-board, visible 


half a mile off, and inscribed on both sides with | 
the words “ Dodds, Butterman ;” and next morn- 


ing the shop opened once more, with the lower 


_ night and abandoned the experiment, and we lost 
| sight of him till about a twelvemonth ago, when 
| we stumbled upon him at Billingsgate, with far 
more fish around him and flesh about him than 
formed either his personal or proprietary stock at 
| the obstinate shop. 

After suffering once more a month’s eclipse, 
down came the shutters again, under the auspices 
| of an anonymous tradesman, who does not choose 
| to parade his patronymic before the world. Now 
| it is literature that makes an assault upon the 
| neighbourhood. The windows are again restored 
, and cleaned, and each pane serves for the frame 
| of one or more pictures of events extraordinary or 

supernatural. Here Napoleon Bonaparte, on a 
white horse, is surmounting the Alps, which he 
cannot fail to clear in three paces; and a score of 
blue Frenchmen are lugging along a cannon, 
whose length is about the diameter of the base ot 
Mont St. Gothard. Here a dreadful gunpowdery 
explosion has blown twenty valiant fellows into 
the air, and out of a windmill which is not big 
enough to contain the hats of half of them. Here 
is a whole gallery of works of art of the same kind, 
all illustrative of bloody deeds, ghastly narratives, 
and goblin fictions. Here the Zimes is lent to 
read, and may be had for half-price to-morrow ; 
and infidel publications, and blasphemy and sedition, 
under a thin disguise, or in no disguise at all, are 
dispensed at the smallest possible charge. But 
the obstinate shop won’t stand even this; the man 
without a name gets a pressing invitation from a 
worthy magistrate, and does not come back to 
take down the shutters; and again the shop has 
its own way. 

“Sweets to the sweet” lollypops! A young 
widow, with a fat, kicking baby, and a shop-full 
of black jack, hard-bake, Bonaparte’s ribs, stick- 
jaw, candied cobbler, and a whole catalogue of nice 
and delectable things, which are so excellent for 
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children to let alone—such is the next exhibition 
displayed in the obstinate shop. How the widow 
could never make it answer—how the little ragged 
boys that had no money glued their dirty faces to 
the glass, and flattened their noses against the 
window all day long; and how the charming and 
amiable little dears who had plenty of money to 
spare never came near it—how unprincipled young 
thieves crawled into her shop and helped them- 
selves while her back was turned, and how another 
equally unscrupulous gang made a dead set at 
her, and, by purchasing pennyworths and getting 
good change for base coin, half ruined her—and 
how the poor widow was obliged to give it up for 
want of custom, and go out to service, putting 
her child to nurse—all these things the reader 
must imagine, as we have not time to dwell upon 
them. 

After the widow came a baker, who dug the 
ground in front, and built an oven—and went 
away. After the baker came a beer-seller, who 
filled the oven with barrels, and wasted fifty 
pounds of hard cash in trying to persuade the 
people that “ this is the noted house for xxx ”— 
and went away. After the beer-seller came an 
oyster-man, who stuck to his damp trade all day 
and half the night, and added ginger-beer to 
oysters, and potk-pies to ginger-beer, and specu- 
lated in periwinkles—and went away. After the 
oyster-man came a potato-dealer, who cried with 
a‘loud voice ever and anon, “Three poun’ tuppens! 
three poun’ tuppens!”—and went away. The 
obstinate shop would stand none of them; it had 
made up its mind to do no business, and no _busi- 
ness has it ever done worth the mentioning. When 
we last saw it, it was shut up, and again a prey to 
the bill-stickers, stuck about with a hundred labels 
telling of its disgrace, and serving for no other 
purpose than as a warning to traders to beware 
of obstinate shops. 


HINTS UPON HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


Tne furnishing of our houses should include their 
decoration ; but that it does not, is very clearly to 
be discerned. And yet, it is obvious that the love 
of beauty is very generally diffused among us ; for 
order and cleanliness, the simplest and yet most 
necessary tokens of its presence, are by no means 
rare in English households, while few are without 
some attempts at ornamentation. But the creation 
of beauty, even in our houses, depends upon interior 
realities—upon the knowledge of, and obedience to, 
certain laws necessary to its existence—rather than 
upon external means. Money ig no doubt a very 
important agent in its production; but even pecu- 
niary means must be subservient to some regulating 
law, or little will be produced that is calculated to 
please a refined taste. Possessed of a knowledge 
of the true principle, the cottager as well as the 
nobleman may create in his home that subservience 
of detail to a ruling idea—that harmony of effect— 
which pleases the senses and satisfies the mind. 
The mere possession of wealth has in itself little to 
do with it. In pleasing corroboration of this re- 
mark, let us take the following extract, copied by 
the Atheneum from Mr. Hay’s work upon “ In- 
ternal Decoration.” —‘“ It seems to us quite a 


mistake, though a very common and popular one, to 
| imagine that beauty is necessarily costly in its pro- 
| duction. Nothing could be cheaper in material 
| and manufacture than the earthenware pots of the 
| ancient Etrurians; yet they have perfect beauty in 
their forms. The preference of one colour to 
' another, within a very wide range of colours, is not 

at all a thing of greater or lesser cost. So far 
| from beauty being costly, it would more often hap- 
| pen, that in a given number of existing specimens 
| of decoration, the greater beauty and harmony 
| would be obtained at a smaller cost of labour and 

material, than what is expended to produce ugli- 
| ness and confusion.” 

Now this is a very comfortable thought to such 
| of us as, after furnishing castles in the air, in 
a very delightful manner, have been obliged to 
be content with far humbler actualities. Let us 
speak a little of the disposal of these. We will 
take for granted that beauty is aimed at in the 
arrangement of all houses not inhabited by the 
most degraded individuals. It may be shown in 
simple cleanliness in some cases ; in others, it may 
be evinced throngh gross violation of good taste ; 
but still the principle is discoverable almost uni- 
versally. Beauty in household apartments, taken 
in its fullest significance, must include comfort and 
convenience, as well as the power of imparting 
pleasure to the senses and higher faculties of the 
mind. Now, it is comparatively easy for comfort- 
loving people to provide some description of carpet 
for their parlours, and curtains to keep out winter 
draughts. Chairs and tables are necessary articles, 
and a looking-glass and sofa are conveniences cer- 
tainly, though not necessaries. All who can furnish 
at all, make a point of procuring such items; and 
so far as the demand for them has produced a 
reduction in their cost, it is easy to procure them. 
But it is not so easy to make these same homely 
articles contribute to the development of the rul- 
ing idea. This requires care and thought, and 
some knowledge of those laws we spoke of just 
now. But the matter is worth consideration ; 
small things have great consequences ; everything 
in a home must work for or against the moral 
education of its inhabitants. Old and young are 
alike susceptible to influences from objects that 
habitually surround them ; and while this is a fact, 
neither the drapery of a curtain nor the colour of 
a carpet is without true significance. 

One of the chief things to be cared for in the 
arrangement of a room is its colouring; and in 
this there should be variety, not monotony; a dull 
uniformity shows either a want of imagination or 
taste ; while both the mind and eye repose upon 
contrasts in which each opposite serves gently to 
display its own and its neighbour’s beauty. All 
violent contrasts must be equally shunned ; indeed, 
to use that ingenious theory respecting the analogy 
between sound and colour, “ mediants’” should be 
employed to knit together the extreme parts of the 
harmony. We must refer to Mr. Hay’s book 

in, for it contains mttch valuable suggestion on 
this matter. “It ought,” he says, “to be kept in 
view what nature has pomted out in the most 
distinct manner in all her colouring, namely, that 
those cool-toned and tempered colours which are 
most agreeable to the eye should predominate, and 
that vivid and intense colours should upon all 
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occasions be used with a spating hand.” “ Experi- 
ence,” says a celebrated German writer, “teaches 
us that particular colours excite particular states of 
feeling.” It is equally to be remarked, that per- 
sons of different temperament have very opposite 
preferences amongst colours ; but though no rules 
can be laid down to interfere with these, each taste 
may produce harmony after its own fashion, if it 
be but regulated with knowledge. As in music a 
key-note is fixed upon to commence with, so in 
the furnishing of a room some colour should be 
chosen which may give the tone to the general 
harmony of effect. As, for instance, if the furni- 
ture be taken as the key, the walls and carpet 
should be “ mediants,” and the curtains the com- 
pletion of the triad. Walls should be always of 
the softest and least conspicuous colours, and yet 
of no leaden hue, or woe be to the engravings 
which may happen to have place against them ! 
And, for the love of good eyesight, let all gloomy 
papers which frown at us, all irritating diamonds, 
and perplexing zigzag lines, which make our eyes 
ache to rest on them, be abjured for ever ! 

Carpets, though of a rich colour, should be 
equally unobtrusive. Those which are almost 
without perceptible pattern give perhaps the most 
beautiful effect to rooms. Green, crimson, and 
purple, are all colours which suit the generality 
of sitting-rooms well. 
bright sunlight ; firelight dances upon them and 
gets no cold repulsion ; and they are as opposed to 
gloom as they are to tawdriness. The simplicity 
of plain colours tends to give that feeling of repose 
in rooms, which most of us love. There is one 
difficulty in choosing them, however; they are 
more expensive than gaudy patterns are. This, 
doubtless, is an indication of the popular taste, and 
one, we trust, easily remedied when it is improved. 
In bedrooms, the characteristics of which should be 
extreme repose, simplicity, and cheerfulness, light 
and delicate colours are more admissible. Apple- 
greens, and white, and soft blues, opposed as they 
are to all night-mare and ghostly terrors, form 
charming hanging’s for them. 

Chintz curtains are much to be avoided ; hang- 
ings should fall in the easiest and most graceful 
folds, and those never will. Let us use economy 
in the cost of same other item, rather than be 
denied the beauty of a graceful curtain to our win- 
dows. Dark oak is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all woods for furniture; but it is expensive, and 
therefore we have little now to say of it; light- 
coloured woods give great airiness and cheerfulness 
to rooms, often combined with very delicately 
shaded hangings; but for general use we are per- 
suaded dark hues wear best. 

Now as to form—another very important ele- 


ment of beauty in rooms—there is great difficulty. | 
Popular taste has been contented so long with | 
straight lines and angles in furniture, that it is | 
not easy to get anything else without going to | 


much expense. Curved lines and carvings require 


more labour in their preparation than these, and | 


they are not yet demanded in their stead. But 
meanwhile there are partial remedies for those 
who delight in waving lines. Cloths, beautiful in 
colour at least, may be made to hide the straight 
legs of a table, and inexpensive drapery the na- 
kedness of a too bare sofa. Once let the mind get 


They reflect no glare in | 


enamoured with beauty, let it work to a certain 
practical power of adapting means to ends, and in 
a thousand details of contrivance and arrangement 
will it perceive where beauty may be created. 

It is somewhat marvellous to observe the mis- 
takes which people make in furnishing, and the 
want of an equalization of economy which is so 
conspicuous in most houses. Certain conventional 
rules sway them entirely. In one house we see 
| bad oil paintings, in massive gilt frames, with a 
deficiency of baths ; in another, a profusion of 
meaningless glass and china ornaments, with no 
luxury or comfort about it. All this, of course, 
can only be remedied by discovering wherein real 
beauty consists, and this must keep pace with the 
education of our people. 

In the meantime, while we patiently hope for 
this, and many amongst us individually and socially 
are working to promote it, let us pause to look at 
this picture of a room. It is certainly a small one; 
but, notwithstanding, there is a feeling of space in 
it, because, though well filled with furniture, there 
is no crowding of articles into it. The walls are 
papered with avery soft buff-coloured paper, so 
delicate that the eye is neither attracted to it 
nor repelled from it. The curtains to the one 
window hang from the simplest dark painted pole, 
_ but they fall in long sweeping lines to the floor, and 
are of rich crimson; the carpet is of crimson too, 
though of a darker shade ; a round table stands in 
the middle of the room, covered with a purple 
cloth ; a few cherry-wood chairs are clustered near 
it, while a comfortable derby one stands with 
cushion near the fire. A very bright fire is burn- 
| ing, and its warmth comes comfortably to the feet 
over the little gothic patterned iron fender. An 
engraving, in a plain ebony ‘beading, hangs over 
the mantel-piece; and upon a little table half 
shaded by the crimson curtain stands a beauti- 
ful figure in plaster, while in the centre of 
the principal wall hang well-filled book shelves, 
The light of the Palmer’s lamp upon the table 
shines softly upon everything, and we pause again 
and again to mark the harmony of the whole. 
And yet, the parts dissected, how simple and inex- 
pensive are the elements combined to form it! 
The paper on the walls may be had anywhere for 
| two-pence a yard, and that stout hempen carpet 
for eightpence! The table has a common deal 
top, which almost allows for the expense of the 
| Yich-looking cloth. That comfortable derby chair 
| sells in the market for seven or eight shillings; 
| the cushions form its beauty. The fender and 
| lamp together might be bought for another seven 
| shillings, and the chairs for five or six shillings 
| a-piece. The plaster figure of an Italian boy’s 
| board is cheap enough, and so are the rough book- 
shelves. The curtains, ay, the curtains, may have 
bordered on extravagance; but saving somewhere 
else has remedied that, and they hang so grace- 
fully! But enough—the fire-light wanes, and 
the picture fades away; but if it suggests aught 
to further the creation of something akin to it, 
| we will never care that it do so. 








Ir the eye of our faith be unto God, the eye of his favour 
will be unto us. 

The way to be great is to do good. 

Holiness is the symmetry of the soul. 
Where we have a tent, God must have an altar. 
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THE WELL-DRESSINGS : 
AN ENGLISH CEREMONY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Or all the unpleasant effects resulting from the 
tendency of the present age, none jar so disagree- 
ably on the feelings of the lovers of the olden time 
as the destruction and abolition of all customs that 
cannot stand the test of being of a strictly utilita- 
rian character. No consideration of time-honoured 
usages, no associations with the past, however 
interesting, no picturesque or poetical beauties 
clustering round them, seem able to preserve these 
relics of bye-gone days. One by one they are 
swiftly falling before the advancing progress of the 
age. No doubt many of the customs thus abo- 
lished were frivolous and useless ; but some of them 
were worthy of a more honourable appellation, and 
tended, by the kind feelings which they engendered, 
to cement social fellowship, and to throw over the 
toil-worn aspect that life too often wears an air 
of joyous relaxation that sat not ungracefully upon 
it. I had once the pleasure of being present at a 
pretty village festival of the above character, and 
as it is precisely one of the kind to which I have 
referred, as fast disappearing; and, indeed, as it 
may by this time have been swept into the regions 
of “ the things that were,” I propose briefly to re- 
cord my recollections of it. 

The festival in question took place at one of the 
prettiest villages in Derbyshire, situated far away 
from the bustle, gaiety, and new-fashioned im- 
provements going on in the regions around it. 
Not even a stage-coach, a mail-cart, or any means 
of communication with the world, from which it was 
(when I knew it at least) completely secluded, ap- 
proached nearer to it than a small market town, 
about five miles off. The spot, too, on which that 
village stood was picturesque and beautiful. It re- 
posed on the declivities of a sloping hill, surrounded 
with fine pasture fields, the ground all around it 
being of the most undulating and charming form. 
A quaint, very old, and very simple church stood 
nearly in the centre of the village, having its grave- 
yard neatly kept and adorned with fine old yew 
trees. The graves, few in number, and their grassy 
mounds almost levelled with the surrounding turf, 
showed that it was long since any of the inhabit- 
ants had joined their forefathers in this last quiet 
resting-place ; indeed, as I afterwards learnt, there 
had been a strong prejudice against being buried 
in that churchyard, ever since the occurrence of a 
strange and startling incident, which occurred at 
the last funeral that had taken place there, but with 
which our present sketch has nothing to do, al- 
though at some future period we may have some- 
thing to say to our readers about it. 

The period of the year when the simple festival 
of which I am to speak occurred, was that most 
beauteous though most uncertain one, the spring. 
It went by the name of “ The Well-dressings,” and 
from time immemorial had always taken place on 
Ascension-day : consequently, it varied according 
to the time that Easter fell each season; but in 
the particular year which it is my purpose to refer 
to, it took place on the 8th of May, when the 
spring was in all the freshness and richness of its 
beauty. The old people from whom I tried to as- 
certain the origin of this festival always said they 
thought it was a “sort of way (as they phrased 








it) of showing thankfulness at the beginning of the 
good season, for all the good and beautiful things 
with which it had pleased an all-merciful God to 
bless his sinful creatures; and where, ma’am,” con- 
tinued they, “ be poor bodies like us to find aught 
for an offering but in the fields and woods, which 
seem—their flowers anyways—to be ours as much 
as any one’s.” This simple reasoning, by one of the 
oldest women in the village—quite a character in 
her way—seemed to convey all the information 
that could be gathered on the subject; and the 
thoughts of the simple and humble-minded grati- 
tude which the ceremony represented, invested it in 
my eyes with a species of religious interest that 
served greatly to enhance its effect. Indeed, when 
I reflected on the unnumbered years that this 
rite, (if so it may be called), had continued in 
this primitive spot, apparently in all its original 
beauty, and on all that it signified, it almost called 
tears to myeyes. From the various inquiries I made, 
either then or afterwards, it appeared that it only 
existed here, and in one or two other villages in 
Derbyshire ; and certainly, of all the spots that 
could have been chosen for the celebration of this 
custom, none could be more admirably suited to it 
than this prettiest of villages, from the great 
number of wells that it contained, there being no 
fewer than five. Of these wells it would be hard 
to say which of them, from its intrinsic merit, or 
its picturesque situation, was the most deserving 
of adornment. One and all, they bore most in- 
teresting traces of their great antiquity. They 
were arched over with stone, and had a facing of 
the same material. The water, clear as crystal and 
cold as ice, fell into a deep basin, which it was the 
joy of the villagers to keep free from all impurity. 
Bright green mosses, nourished by the moisture, 
adorned the edges of the basin, but were never 
suffered to encroach inside ; while delicate tendrils 
of the ground-ivy and sprays of woodbine would 
creep over the stone tablet and the arch, adding 
much to their beauty. 

One of these wells was situated just at an angle 
where two pretty secluded lanes met, and there 
seemed to lose themselves in a bower of green trees 
and hedge-rows, all at this time clothed in the 
softest and loveliest green. The well in question 
was the most pleasant of all, for it was close to 
the edge of the village green, far from the high 
road, and stood on a grassy mound, overshadowed 
by a fine-sized sycamore tree. The next in order 
was situated on a very lonely spot, and not being 
very near any habitation, it was less frequented by 
the inhabitants; but to me it was even superior 
in beauty to the others, for two very luxuriant 
hedge-rows intersected, as it were, each other im- 
mediately behind it, and threw over it their beau- 
teous om of blossoms and tendrils—wild roses, 
honeysuckle, and elder—some of them almost 
touching its clear waters, as if the delicate pink 
roses wished to contemplate their own exquisite 
beauty in this natural mirror. By this well were 
placed two most antique buckets, looking, if one 
might judge by their quaint shape and the time- 
worn appearance of their materials, almost coeval 
with the wells. Wells, by the bye, are rather an 
inappropriate title for them; that of fountains 
would have been more suitable, as the water in all 
of them fell from a carved stone mouth into the 
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basin below. Let their names, however, be what 
they might, they constituted a peculiar feature in 
this sweet village. 

Another of these wells or fountains was situated 
in the lime avenue leading up to the church. What 
a pleasant place, on a summer’s evening, for a 
walk, inhaling, as you went, the fragrance of the 
lime blossoms, which were quite alive with bees 
busily employed in extracting the luscious sweets 
from the flowers, and making the air musical with 
their low monotonous hum, while the pleasant 
rippling sound of the water as it fell gave a feel- 
ing of freshness and coolness most delightful at 
the close of a hot oppressive day. Peeps, too, of 
the blue sky might be seen through the thick fo- 
liage forming a verdant arch over our heads. 
Many a pleasant moment have I spent in that 
spot, enjoying the beauties I have now referred to. 

The fourth well was just in front of the parson- 
age, and almost touched the garden fence ; it was 
the largest of them all, and was always, in honour 
of the good pastor, rather more richly adorned than 
the others—a delicate and touching tribute to the 
worth of one who had for nearly fifty years largely 
contributed to the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of his flock. With much amusement have I watched 
the way in which these simple-ninded peasants, as 
the time for the festival drew on, sought to screen 
their pretty labours from the eyes of the good man, 
till the proper moment should arrive, when the 
result was to burst upon him in all its splendour. 

The fifth and last of the wells was situated close 
to the gate that gave entrance to the grounds of 
the lord of the manor. It stood on a mound of the 
softest, greenest grass, which was always kept with 
the most sedulous care, till it might have rivalled 
in smoothness and evenness the most highly-kept 
lawn. A tiny path led up to the well, that no foot- 
steps might soil the grass ; and immediately behind 
it there was a magnificent holly, such as one only 
sees in bits of reclaimed forest ground; a finer 
indeed I have seldom seen, and its dark shining 
green leaves and picturesque form made the most 
harmonious baékground to the well. 

Having thus endeavoured to place before my 
readers the scene of the festival, I will now de- 
scribe what the festival itself was. The various 
wells I have described had to be dressed with 
flowers, not in the common way in which such 
adorning is accomplished, but in one which re- 





quired no small rural skill, both in the choice of | 
the materials and the manner of their arrange- | snowy hawthorn, contrasting well with the scarlet 


ment. 


rarer wild flowers grew, unknown by any less en- 
terprising than herself. She seemed to have an 
unerring eye for floral treasures, and would return 
from her excursions with her face glowing with 
health and delight, her dress turned up and loaded 
with flowers, her bonnet off and slung on one arm, 





| to contain the more precious and delicate sort, her 


curls all in disorder, and altogether presenting a 
fine subject for our painter Collins. Then, as the 
handiest of workwomen, she had been likewise in- 
valuable ; her light active fingers were here, there, 
and everywhere in a minute; so light was her 
touch that the slightest and most fragile blossoms 
were uninjured by it; she had, too, an exquisite 
knack of turning and twisting them about in the 
way most becoming to their several beauties. 
What a busy scene it used to be as matters 
drew near a conclusion! Such kindly emulation 
between the different parties; such seeking for 
flowers at the last hour, in previously unknown 
and romantic places, often high up in the hills; 
such levying of contributions upon all the gardens 
far and near; and what stores of the beautiful 
treasures were at last collected, of every name and 
hue, wild and cultivated! Oh! it was a goodly 
sight even then; and often have I stood watching 
their interesting labours, and wondering to see 
how order and purpose and regularity seemed to 
be the result of apparently the wildest confusion. 
On the last day of these preparations, I sat at 
my favourite well, being the one near the lime 
trees, and to which my little favourite maiden 
belonged. Everything wore a most festive air. 
The birds were rejoicing all around, and indulging 
themselves in one incessant twitter and warble ; 
all nature looked gay and gladsome; and there 
sat all the clever artists absolutely buried in 
flowers—including daffodils, hyacinths, and cow- 
slips, with their deep golden cups spotted with 
ruby; lilies of the valley, with their long green 
silken leaves and pearl-like flowers; wild blue- 
bells, pale primroses, violets sweeter than all 
earthly perfumes, and daisies like the little stars 
of heaven; while the fragile cups of the graceful 
wood anemones waved their delicate and drooping 
heads before the gentlest breeze that was blowing. 
There were marsh-marigolds, too, with their 
glistening, golden flowers; wild geraniums, meca- 
dow-sweet, rightly named, with its rich almond 
perfume; the delicate wood-sorrel; bright blue 
squills, the very colour of the summer sky; the 


The flowers were cleverly disposed so as to | peone, whose gorgeous flowers looked as though 


imitate a gorgeous mosaic, and no one can judge | they had been cut out in coral; together with 
of the great beauty of this display who has not | the rosy double peach; and all these floral embel- 
assisted at the ceremony. But I must go a little | lishments brought out by a background of verdure 


more into detail. I had been spending some weeks 
with the kindly owners of the great house, as it 
was called, and in consequence I had become tho- 
roughly interested in all that was going on, even 
in the important question as to who was to be se- 
lected queen of the festival; this dignity being 
always conferred on the young damsel who was 
‘udged to have been the most expert, first in pro- 
curing the flowers, and afterwards in their arrange- 
ment. My wishes all centred in one bright little 
village maiden, with a particularly pleasing expres- 
sion of countenance. As a flower seeker, she was 
wholly unrivalled, for she knew places where the 


| 





and foliage of all the diversified tints of the fresh 
and early spring. Oh, what a treat it was for the 
genuine admirer of nature in its rich luxuriance, 
and how delightful to watch the processes by 
which such brilliant results were to be produced. 

I remained till the moor. was absolutely shining 
clear and bright in the sky, for it was necessary 
that all should be completed that night ; and when 
everything was finished at our well, a cheering 
shout was raised by all present, which rose so 
clear and harmoniously in the still evening air that 
it thrilled through one with a most pleasing effect. 
When the last finishing touches had been given, 
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well might the rural artists feel elated as the 
gazed upon their handiwork, and saw the w 
literally glowing with its magical combination of 
bright colours. But I must attempt to describe 
one of these adorned wells, so as to give as far as 
possible an idea of the whole effect. The flowers 
being placed so as to show no stalks, nothing 
could be seen but gorgeous masses of colouring, 
so disposed that each colour set the others off 
to advantage; while a stone ornament stood out 
in the midst, bedecked with the snowy blossoms 
of the may, and looking more silvery and beautiful 
from the deep red setting surrounding it produced 
by the peone. Every other part of the well, which 
we have not space minutely to detail, was orna- 
mented in a similarly efiective manner, the whole 
work being framed with the young tendrils of the 
hop, the vine, the woodbine, and the ivy. Thus 
embowered, it really formed a magic picture. 

Previous to the judges of the festival visiting 
the wells in succession to pronounce upon their 
respective merits, all the rural population attended 
divine service at the church, so that thus a sort 
of religious improvement was given to the occasion, 
and the villagers reminded of Him who gave fruit- 
ful seasons and springing fountains. The church 
stood on a little hill surrounded by the irregular 
and straggling village with its fields and gardens, 
some of the latter coming close up to the church- 
yard wall, and many of the fruit trees hanging 
their rich and beautiful blossoms over the humble 
resting-places of the dead. The aged clergyman, 
at the time I speak of, had been long ailing, and 
it was much doubted whether he would be able to 
address his parishioners as usual on that day. 
We were all assembled in the churchyard, the day 
being one of those glorious ones when the very 
privilege of having life appears sufficient to inspire 
a feeling of happiness, so richly do all things seem 
given us to enjoy! No sound disturbed the still- 
ness, save the solemn toll of the bell summoning 
to prayer and thanksgiving ; when just as the last 
faint reverberation of that sound was fading upon 
the ear, the venerable old man was seen slowly 
walking up to the church porch. A soft murmur 
of approving welcome was all the greeting his 
humble friends ventured on, and in a moment 
more he had entered the church and given out the 
psalm, whereupon all worldly thoughts and feel- 
ings seemed at once to disappear in the solemn 
tranquillity that reigned in the house of God. A 
conviction resting on the aged shepherd’s mind 
that it was in all probability the last time he 
should address his flock on this anniversary occa- 
sion, gave unusual fervour to his touching and 
simple discourse; and when we left the church, 
and the procession formed to go through the vil- 
lage, there was a sort of solemn hush instead of 
the burst of joyfulness that customarily took place 
at that time, so deep was the impression produced 
by the words they had heard, together with the 
circumstances in which they had been spoken. 

Tt was not long, however, before the old man’s 
voice was raised in expressions of the warmest 
admiration as he reached the first well, decked by 
my young favourite. Its beautiful appearance 
seemed to break the spell which had been for a 
while cast over the assembly, and they once more 
gave unrestrained utterance to the gladness of 








their full hearts. ‘The company were all attired in 
their best clothes, and everything wore a festive 
appearance. A band of the school girls accompa- 
nied the procession, and, as they paused at each 
well, they raised their voices in a simple hymn 
appropriate to the day, and most touching did 
those childish voices sound, singing the praises of 
their Creator and Redeemer. 

There were not the slightest indications of un- 
becoming mirth, but all the proceedings were 
tranquil and orderly in the extreme, without in 
any degree repressing the real heartfelt joyousness 
of the occasion by such sobriety. We visited the 
various wells in succession, admiring and praising, 
as they deserved, their exquisite beauty; but we 
returned again to the weli that had been pro- 
nounced by universal acclaim the most beautiful 
among the beautiful, and, it is gratifying to add, 
without any unkindness or mortification being 
shown on the part of those who were thus pro- 
nounced defeated. 

It was almost immediately decided that my 
young friend was to be the queen of the day; and 
so popular was the little maiden in the village, that 
no one seemed to begrudge her the honours, and 
more especially when they witnessed the modest 
air with which she received the crown of white 
roses—the emblem of her new dignity—and the 
deep red of her blushes when the garland was 
placed on her brow by the trembling fingers of the 
venerable clergyman. On venturing to look up, 
though almost overpowered by timidity, she en- 
countered nothing on all sides but kindly glances, 
and another hearty cheer was given to celebrate 
her coronation honours. 

The rest of the day was spent in innocent enjoy- 
ment, and the recreations concluded by a general 
tea-drinking in the grounds of the patron of the 
village, who was always too happy to promote the 
pleasure of the people. Were there more like him, 
able and willing to encourage the innocent recrea- 
tions of the toiling poor, there would be a more 
kindly feeling between the different classes of the 
community than unhappily often now exists. 

The day had been to me one of unmixed enjoy- 
ment; and when the last sounds of joyousness had 
died away upon the ear, I sallied forth, resolved 
once again to visit, by the clear calm light of the 
moon, these most magical structures. If I had 
thought them beautiful when emblazoned by the 
gaudy light of day, how far more lovely were 
they now, when seen partly in light and partly in 
shadow, all defects concealed by the soft tremulous 
glow that fell upon them, and the brilliant colours 
shining out more and more vividly, from the force 
of contrast, with the parts in shadow; the moon- 
beams at the same time silvering the water as it 
dripped into some of the basins, while, beside the 
rippling noise thus produced, and the occasional 
low chirp of a bird disturbed in its rest, not a 
sound disturbed the solemn stillness of the night. 
It was a scene to be lastingly impressed upon one’s 
mind, and I felt, as I turned away, that these 
Well-dressings would never be forgotten by me. 
I can only, in conclusion, express a hope that 
the interest and gratification which I experienced 
in witnessing these simple and primitive ceremo- 
nies may be to some extent participated by those 


| who peruse this feeble description of them, 
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THE APARTMENTS OF THE VENETIAN 
INQUISITORS, 

Tue following description of the apartments occu- 
pied by the terrible Council of Ten, in Venice, 
during the days of her declining greatness, is taken 
from a compendious history of that celebrated city, 
just issued in the Monthly Volume series of the 
Religious Tract Society, and which is from the pen of 
an accomplished writer, who has personally visited 
the scenes which he so graphically delineates :— 

There is another most interesting suite of three 
rooms, formerly devoted to the use of the Council 
of Ten, which the visitor acquainted with Venetian 
history will be sure specially to notice. By the side 
of the door of an ante-chamber is the little wicket 
belonging to the lion’s mouth, which received 
denunciations against persons touching offences 
that came under the cognizance of the tribunal 
cooupying these rooms. Along the left wall were 
six desks for the secretaries of the inquisitors of 
state and the Council of Ten. The benches all 
around served for persons summoned to appear as 
witnesses or as accused. * Here they attended— 
here they trembled.” 

The hall of the Council of Ten has a ceiling 
partly by Paul Veronese, and a frieze by Zelotti. 
Yet neither these ornaments nor the three histori- 
cal pictures on the walls obtain much notice, com- 
pared with the deep but painful interest which all 
must feel in thinking of the uses for which this 
apartment was originally employed. Here is the 
very centre of that terrible jurisdiction which 
almost always recurs to our mind when the name 
of Venice is pronounced—that irresponsible and 


despotic authority which lorded itself over the 
liberty and lives of the most powerful citizens— 
that agency which from its secresy and mysterious- 


ness seemed like something supernatural. Know- 
ing what human nature is, and how men freed 
from accountability to their fellows are apt to 
trample on the principles of justice in their eager- 


ness to retain the power they possess, especially | 
when existence would be jeopardized by its loss, | 


we cannot but feel sure that there must have been 


proceedings going on in this awful room of a cha- | 


racter the thought of which makes us tremble. 


Admitting that the atrocities of this court may | 
have been somewhat exaggerated, yet history re- | 
cords enough of its doings, and our knowledge of | 
fallen humanity under such circumstances as this | 
inquisition created sufficiently shows what it must | 
have been, to convince us that nowhere else, except | 


in Rome and Seville, has there been so much of 
iniquity perpetrated under the name of justice. 


to be moved with indignation at the thought of 


the scenes once enacted on this spot; and connect- | 
ing that thought with our irrepressible conviction | 


of a righteous Governor in heaven, we are irresis- 
tibly led to anticipate, as beyond all doubt, the 
coming of an hour when he will bring to light the 


hidden things of darkness, and when men shall be | 


judged by him according to their works. There 
we ruminate as we think of the time when the 
seventeen stalls around the room were occupied by 
the ten councillors, with the doge and his six 
assistants, when the secretaries were seated at 
their desks, and witnesses were examined, and the 
accused stood in the midst alone and undefended, 


It | 
would show an absence of right moral feeling not | 


| with the doom of captivity or death before him. 
| Of course in many of the trials here, whatever may 
| be thought of the sentence inflicted, guilt, and that 
' of a heavy kind, was proved against the accused. 
| The place was not always a slaughter-house for 
| innocence, a butchery for men guilty of light 
| offence. Grave crimes against the state were here 
| disclosed, and the memory especially dwells on that 
| night in the April of 1355, when Marino Faliero, 
| a traitor to the government of which he was the 

head, was arraigned before his old companions in 
_ office, and when the sword of justice, covered with 
| crape, was placed on the throne which he had been 
; wont himself to fill. 

Next to the hall of the Council of Ten is the 
cabinet of the inquisitors of state, the three out of 
| the ten in whom there was a concentration of the 
| highest power of the state. The room is very 
| much altered, having now the appearance of “a 
| café decorated in bad taste.” But the ceiling, the 
| inlaid floor, and the chimney-piece are the same as 
| when the three used to sit here in dire conclave. 
| What mainly fixed our attention were the two 
| doors and the passages connected with them lead- 
| ing to the cells of the inquisition. Those doors, 
| those passages, those cells!—who that has ever 

seen them but must retain their image burnt into 
| the memory? One door opens upon a narrow 
| winding passage and staircase which leads up to 
'the roof. Here were the famous “piombi,” or 
| leads, places of confinement, dark, close, and in- 
| tensely hot, even when we were there, though they 
| are now much better than they used to be. We 
| cannot think of those prisons without feeling as- 
| tonished at some modern attempts which have 
| been made to represent them as after all not very 
| disagreeable residences. 

The piombi are bad enough, but they are far 
| exceeded in horror by the pozzi, or dungeons. We 
| descended to them by another narrow winding 
| staircase, which awakened indescribable sensations, 
and brought over the mind a rush of fearful associ- 
ations relative to the hapless victims dragged down 
this avenue, no more to see the light of day, and 
soon to lose the light of life. We entered the 
| dungeons. They are square. The walls and the 
roof as well as the floor of some are covered with 
boards, and there remains a sort of slab which 
served for the captive’s bed. The only light ad- 
mitted is by a small hole opening into the narrow 
passage that runs by the low door-way, and that 
passage is only lighted by a series of small aper- 
tures, corresponding with these dismal little win- 
dows in the cells. Only so much of light is admit- 
ted as literally to make the darkness visible. Some 
of the cells have now no boarding over the grim 
stone walls; our cicerone, however, who evidently 
wished to mitigate our idea of the horrors of the 
place, stated that formerly they were all boarded, 
yet he admitted there was a distinction between 
cells for prisoners before confession and afterwards. 
The lowest dungeons we saw were above the level 
of the water. Our guide assured us that there 
were none lower, and that the statement of cells 
under the line of the canal was “an idle dream,” 
“a perfect phantasy.” There certainly seems no 
access to any beneath those which we examined ; 
but whether any such did exist, and have since been 
stopped up, we cannot tell. 
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Tug ScuLpror anp THE CLERGYMAN.—At the time 
when Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, was putting up the 
monument of Lord Chatham, a minister, to whom he was 
an utter stranger, was walking through the Abbey, and, 
coming up unseen, tapped Mr. B. on the shoulder, saying, 
“Take care what you are about—you work for eternity,” 
(alluding to the story of Zeuxis). It happened the next 
morning that Mr. B. heard this gentleman deliver a dis- 
course from the pulpit, and, watching him in his passage 
to the vestry, he came behind him, and, tapping him in a 
similar manner, said, “Take care what you are about—you 
work for eternity.” 


APPARATUS FOR TRANSPLANTING TREES, ETC.—An in- 
genious invention, by Mr. M‘Glashen, has lately appeared, 
by means of which shrubs, plants, trees, and even entire 
borders may be removed with perfect safety from one situ- 
ation to another, however remote. A trial has been made 
at Edinburgh with satisfactory results; and still more re- 
cently the power of the apparatus has been tested at the 
Chiswick Horticultural Gardens, in the presence of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
other practical men, by the transplanting of a tree 56 feet 
high and 4 feet 10 inches in circumference. The facility 
with which an object so lofty and ponderous was handled, 
by means of the working of a screw on either side, is said 
to have been marvellous. This new achievement of me- 
chanics in our own land, reminds us of a somewhat similar 
feat which is recorded to have been performed a short time 
ago in New York, America. It appears that a two-story 
house was removed from the foot of Jay-street to Red 
Hook Point by water. The house, with contents, was 
placed upon two large barges, and towed to its new loca- 
tion by a steam-tug. 


A Rivat To THE Great Vicror1a NuGGEt.—In one 
of the late arrivals of gold dust from Port Phillip, was an 
immense nugget weighing 545 ounces, which is stated to 
be the largest piece ever brought into this country. It was 
found in a spot not more than six yards from the place 
where the great Victoria nugget was discovered. It had 
been repeatedly turned over, and many of the holes near 
it were abandoned and full of water. It was picked up by 
a seaman named Potter. 


Trnvuity or Copprr.—A bar of copper, five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, was lately drawn into a coil of wire, 
at Birmingham, three miles long. 


Monument To Netsoy.—A monument to this great 
naval commander has just been completed at Portsmouth. 
It is a structure of granite surmounted by the identical 
anchor of the Victory at Trafalgar, a gift from the 
Admiralty. The memorial, at the cost of Lord F. Fitz- 
clarence, stands on the Southsea beach, where Nelson went 
on board for the last time to take command of the fleet. 


OystTERs anp Micr.—A person at Haverfordwest lately 
purchased a sfnall quantity of oysters, which he placed in a 
back room; in the course of a quarter of an hour he went 
into the apartment, and there discovered that two mice had 
been actually caught by one oyster, and their heads broken 
by the shells, when attempting to purloin the fish. 


REDISCOVERY OF A Comet.—Mr. Hind writes to the 
Times—“On the 6th of the present month (March) a 
comet was discovered at the observatory of the Collegio 
Romano, at Rome, which, I find, presents strong indica- 
tions of identity with that of 1664, one of the most mi- 
nutely described comets recorded in history.” 


_Mostem ToLeRation.—The Sultan has granted a large 
piece of ground, at Constantinople, as a cemetery for 
Christians of all communions, and it was said that he 
would even pay the expense of building a wall around it. 


Buriep TreasurEs.—A man who was recently en- 
gaged in digging up, for the purpose of removal, some 
gravel in the churchyard of Wedmore, Somersetshire, 
came upon an earthen vessel containing 120 coins of the 
reigns of Canute and some of his predecessors. They 
were in a perfect state of preservation, 





REVERSE oF CrRCUMSTANCES.—It is stated that M. 
Flocon, formerly a member of the ch Provisional 
Government, is now reduced to live upon eightpence a day, 
and refuses offered subscriptions, saying he has sufficient 
for his wants. 


Nove anp Srupix Mop or IncrEasine THE SPEED 
or VEssELs.—A correspondent of the Shipping Gazette 
says: “A highly important discovery has just been made, 
of a material so prepared that the surface is rendered slip- 
pery, or somewhat slimy, thereby non-resisting, and con- 
sequently accelerating most considerably the a of all 
craft, whether small or large, to which it may be applied. 
It also effectually protects them from the adhesion of 
barnacle and sea-weed, or other marine animal or vegetable 
matter. This material, a sort of paint, is one of the 
thousand and one useful purposes to which it has been 
found that caoutchouc (indian-rubber) can be applied.” 


A New Surp Propstier.—The last files of the Sydney 
Morning Herald contain accounts of a new propeller, in- 
vented by Sir Thomas Mitchell, the surveyor-general of 
New South Wales, a trial of which in a small steamer at 
that port had excited great interest. It is called the 
boomerang propeller, and is constructed on the principle 
of the weapon of that name used by the natives to kill 
game. Although the experiment was only on a small and 
imperfect scale, a speed of twelve knots an hour against a 
head-wind is stated to have been obtained. The instru- 
ment is described to combine great strength and simplicity, 
whilst it has the advantage that its motion in the water 
causes but a comparatively slight agitation, so that it is 
capable of being adapted to canal boats as well as to other 
vessels. At the conclusion of the trial Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell expressed his couviction “that the weapon of the 
earliest inhabitants of Australia has now led to the de- 
termination mathematically of the true form by which 
alone, on the screw principle, high speed in water can be 
obtained.” 


Execrric Light AnD THE Manvuracture or Co- 
Lours.—A new application of electricity, invented by Dr. 
Watson, is now exhibiting in the immediate vicinity of 
Wandsworth. The great feature of the invention is, that 
the materials consumed in the production of electricity 
are employed for a profitable purpose independent of that 
of illumination. Thus, while a most brilliant light is 
produced by galvanic action, materials are introduced into 
the battery by which pigments of the ‘finest quality are 
obtained, and these are so valuable that they equal, if they 
do not exceed, the cost of the operation. The pigments 
are of course first obtained in a liquid state, but they pass 
through a filtering and drying process, which not only 
renders them available for ordinary purposes, but creates 
variety of tint when the colour is the same. If the result 
of the inventor’s discovery answers his expectations, this 
double employment of electricity will be a valuable addi- 
tion to practical science, since we may literally have light 
for nothing, the illuminator being paid with his own pig- 
ments. 

A New Apptication or Gutta Percna.—A New 
York correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer says: 
“T have just been inspecting a number of stereotype plates 
cast in gutta percha. ‘I'he mould is of the same material, 
and the letters all come up with a fair face. The impres- 
sions from these plates are perfect; and, if it works as it 
at present promises to do, there must be a complete revo- 
lution wrought in the business of stereotyping.” 


ReceipT For Jormnine Guiass.—Melt a little isinglass 
in spirits of wine, and add a small quantity of water. 
Warm the mixture gently over a moderate fire. When 
mixed by thoroughly melting, it will form glue perfectly 
transparent, and which will re-unite broken glass so nicely 
and firmly that the joining will scarcely be perceptible to 
the most critical eye. Lime mixed with the white of an 
egg forms a very strong cement for glass, porcelain, etc., 
but it must be done neatly, as, when hard, the superfluous 
part cannot easily be smoothed or taken off.—sScientific 
American. 


















































